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EDITORIALS 


Langsenkamp, the tomato canning industry lost 

one of its greatest champions. Though that indus- 
try is spread far and wide, and although there are 
probably more canning firms handling the tomato than 
all other items put together, it’s doubtful that there is 
a single one of them who does not know the name of 
Langsenkamp. Frank was a hustler and traveled 
extensively, even up to a year or two ago, putting 
many many of the younger salesmen in the Canning 
Clan to shame. 


He was a stickler for quality. He built the type of 
equipment anyone would be proud to talk about, and 
that was his favorite hobby. This unbeatable com- 
bination of quality, personal. contact and consistent 
advertising, week after week, has earned for him and 
his fine firm, the undying respect of the industry he 
served. 


tans LANGSENKAMP—In the death of Frank 


He was a staunch and loyal friend. He will be 
mourned not only by the older men of the industry, but 
even more poignantly by the younger men, who sought 
him out regularly at state and local conventions, 
because it was always good and pleasant to be with 
him. Thousands of canners and supply men will join 
those of us here at this publication, in extending pro- 
found sympathy to his family and associates, especially 
his son, Frank, who is himself well known to his 
father’s many friends. 


WALSH-HEALEY—While it is not known at this 
time whether or not there will be a set-aside program 
in 1953 for armed forces requirements of canned 
foods, the public hearing to be held by the Labor 
Department’s Public Contracts Division on March 25, 
is nevertheless extremely important to the industry. 
I:xperience has shown that the pack of this exemption 
has been a serious handicap to quartermaster buyers 
regardless of the existence of a set-aside order. The 
Quartermaster will purchase some 514 million cases 
of fruits and 1114 million cases of vegetables out of 
the 1953 pack. This represent a reduction from last 
year, but it’s still a man’s size order, and unless gov- 
ernment buyers are able to place those orders at least 


partly as futures, then in the event of poor growing - 


conditions, and disappointing yields, these folks would 
be placed at a serious handicap, lacking the Walsh- 
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Healey exemption. Let’s hope the new Secretary of 
Labor will demonstrate a better understanding of the 
problems involved than did his predecessor. 


Canners, we are told, needn’t worry about any real 
or imaginary implications in the transfer of all sub- 
sistence procurement to the Quartermaster Market 
Center System. We are assured the cange will have 
no effect on policy with respect to canned foods pro- 
curement. Some offices will, of course, be closed. For 
instance, in the East, the Camden, New Jersey and 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania offices will be closed and 
procurement will now be handled through Baltimore 
and Easton, but otherwise procedure will be much the 
same as in the past, depending, of course, on such 
unknown factors as set-asides and the Walsh-Healey 
exemption. It is expected that agriculture will ask 
for a set-aside program in the very near future. 


ADVERTISING — Just how the two leading can 
companies feel about advertising is clearly demon- 
strated this week—if indeed it needs demonstration. 
Here in Maryland the America nCan Company is spon- 
soring Maryland Commercial Canning Week. News- 
papers, radio and television are being used to tell 
Maryland consumers of the many contributions of the 
canning industry, backed by a proclamation by Gov- 
ernor McKeldin. The Continental Can Company is 
using four color spreads in national magazines to tell 
the consumer that a large variety of tasty, low-sodium 
canned foods is available when the doctor says “Cut 
down on the salt’. A black and white version of this 
advertisement appears in this issue. 


The Blue Lake bean canners of the Northwest, 
exceedingly well pleased with the success of their 
merchandising and advertising drive of last year, 
announced plans this week, for the second annual 
drive, which will include, as last year, merchandising 
aids, publicity releases and advertising. 


NCA President Louis Ratzesberger told Northwest 
Canners, and Harold Jaeger of CMI, told Utah Can- 
ners, they have a story to tell—the important contribu- 
tions of the canning industry to the economic well 
being of the country. The air is literally saturated 
with the theme of sales, merchandising and advertis- 
ing promotion. Will the canning industry answer the 
challenge? 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


TITRATION TEST BOOKLET 
DEVELOPED FOR KRAUT 


As an outstanding example of cooper- 
ation between an industry and a sup- 
plier, the relationship between the Kraut 
Industry and the Morton Salt Company 
is unique. 

Ever since it has been found more 
effective, the Sauer Kraut Industry, 
through the National Kraut Packers 
Association, has been advocating the use 
of a titration test for salt content in 
sauer kraut. This is preferred over the 
use of the old method of testing via the 
salometer, which is adequate for brine 
but inaccurate when used to test kraut 
juice for sale content. 

Instructions on how to use this new 
method of testing were distributed to the 
trade but difficulties were encountered 
matching test colors, etc. These diffi- 
culties made the use of this better test- 
ing method practically impossible for the 
commercial Kraut Packer. It was obvi- 
ous that to secure acceptance by the 
industry, easier testing explanations and 
methods of testing must be developed. 

The Morton Salt Company learned of 
these difficulties during the course of 
their close daily contact with the indus- 
try involved. At a considerable expense 
they produced, after much research and 
production difficulties, a titration testing 
method booklet which will serve both as 
a test and as a working manual for the 
kraut industry. 

The booklet, “Better 


Sauer Kraut 


through effective use of Salt’, is water- 
proofed throughout and made to with- 
stand the rough handling it may get in 
the field. 

End point colors, which need to be 
matched during the test, are protected 
by laminated plastic. 


The whole booklet 


is attractively bound and is perforated 
so that that it may be hung up about a 
work table when it is used in the actual 
areas where kraut is produced. 


The booklet’s well illustrated and easy 
to understand contents have been edited 
and approved by the top kraut research 
men in the country. This is all in addi- 
tion to the research done by the Morton 
Salt Company, both on the subject and 
its presentation. 

The booklet is available free to Kraut 
Packers and may be obtained by writing 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
1020 North Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois, or 
the Morton Salt Company, 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


PALLET UNLOADER 


The FMC STACKMATIC Pallet Un- 
loader has been introduced by Food 
Machinrey and Chemical Corporation. 


Employing the principle of electro- 
magnetic pickup, this machine efficiently 
unstacks loaded pallets and single-files 
cans in proper position for the labeler at 
the rate of 1200 cases or more per hour, 
depending on can size. 


The Unloader is designed for highest 
capacity and flexibility in handling vari- 
ous can sizes, either in straight or nested 
patterns. Performance tests in plants 
where the Unloader is installed prove 
processors save from 2 to 4 cents per 
case in their labeling operations, depend- 
ing upon the degree of mechanization 
employed in their present operation. 

FMC engineers reveal that even with- 
out the mechanical pallet handling sys- 
tems the STACKMATIC Pallet Un- 
loader has a capacity of 800 to 900 cases 
per hour. This capacity can be increased 
to 1200 (No. 2 cans) cases per hour by 
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The New Pre-Vacuumizing Syruper 


employing powerel feed rolls and an 
automatic pallet stacking device. 


In addition to the primary features of 
high-speed, continuous automatic opera- 
tion, the FMC unit offers other outstand- 
ing advantages, among which are gentle 
handling of acns, flexibility to handle 
all standard can sizes, smooth hydraulic 
performance and adaptability to large or 
small operations. It can be used in 
single or multiple labeling lines. 


PRE-VACUUMIZING SYRUPER 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s Canning Machinery Division 
announces the recent addition of a Pre- 
Vacuumizing Syruper to its line of food 
preparation and processing equipment. 
The Syruper is being produced and sold 
by FMC under a license agreement with 


(Continued on page 21) 
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“in our own state. 


Progress Report 
MECHANICAL BEAN PICKER 


By MARK H. MITCHELL 


The Larsen Co., Green Bay 


A year ago at our Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence there was a brief talk on this same 
subject. Of necessity that talk had to 
be limited pretty much to observations 
made on the trail operation of just one 
experimental mechanical bean picker in 
just one location and in just one season. 
Those of you who were here will also 
remember some discussion of the eco- 
nomic implications of successful mechan- 
ical bean picking. 


Now the situation is different. 1952 
saw six pickers in action—two of them 
Perhaps more cor- 
rectly we should say that 1952 saw six 
pickers mostly out of action—for many 
indeed were the troubles encountered. 


This in itself bears some comment for 
many fieldmen and others have given 
voice to dis-satisfaction or complaint 
about the mechanical bean picker. Doubt- 


less, you’ve heard some of these. Per- 
haps you have heard of numerous 
mechanical failures, unexpected  stop- 


pages, difficulties in maintenance, poor 
picking jobs, inadequate cleaning, etc. 
Or maybe you’ve heard about a picker 
somewhere that didn’t work on a certain 
variety or of trouble under certain con- 
ditions of soil or slope or irrigation or 
cultivation or row width. 


Now all of these complaints or expres- 
sions of dis-satisfaction have been based 
on things that did happen. It was to be 
expected that they would. The picker 
was and is a machine in the process of 
development and testing. Six units put 
out in the different parts of the country 
last year were deliberately so distributed 
to permit testing under all sorts of vari- 
able conditions. Their operation had to 
be checked and the various successes or 
failures recorded as the basis for 
improvement. 


MUCH HAS BEEN LEARNED 
So really the significant thing is not 
that there were some difficulties and dis- 
appointments but rather that there were 
some accomplishments—real accomplish- 


Delivered at the Wiscon in Cannery Fieldmen’s 
Conference. 
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ments and that much has been learned 
and a lot of progress made. 

You might well ask; all right, just 
what has been learned? What are the 
results of this extensive testing last 
year? If there was progress—in what 
direction? Consider the matter of field 
conditions. Prior to last year no one 
knew the adaptability of this bean har- 
vesting unit to ditch irrigated fields as 
are common in certain areas of the 
West. No one knew because the machine 
had not been so tested. Now the machine 
has been tested under such conditions 
and it is known that there is a problem 
here—a problem that may call for over- 
head irrigation instead of ditching, or 
perhaps a change in planting bed 
arrangement, etc. 

Likewise prior to last year we didn’t 
know very much concerning the effects 
of cultivation practices. Now it appears 
that level cultivation is exceedingly 
important. The use of cultivating equip- 
ment that leaves ridges in the field inter- 
feres with the ability of the picker to get 
the lowest pods. Level cultivation will 
be a must in the production of beans for 
mechanical harvest. 


Last year we saw that under condi- 
tions of slope and loose sandy soils there 
would be a power problem. That can be 
taken care of easily as may _ be 
warranted. 


VARIETIES 


Now about varieties. The New York 
trials of 1951 established that there was 
a big difference in bean variety adapt- 
ability to this mechanical picker. Some 
existing varieties appeared to be rea- 
sonably well adapted—others less so— 
and some very definitely not at all suit- 
able. The trials in New York State in 
1951 made it possible to evaluate vari- 
eties as to type and to pre-determine 
apparent adaptability to mechanical har- 
vest. The Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee therefore established some specifica- 
tions to serve as a sort of a blueprint 
in the selection of varieties to use and 
for the development of new ones. 


In general the 1952 results pretty 
much confirmed these previous observa- 


There have been some changes made. 


tions. Some of our thinking on variety 
adaptability may have to be altered a 
little but consideration of such factors 
as determinate growth habit, stem and 
branching type, height the pods are 
borne on the plant and concentration of 
set, etc., will prove of continuing worth 
in connection with variety selection and 
development. 


As of right now of presently available 
round green bean types, it still looks like 
Tendergreen and its variations are the 
most suitable. Several new varieties 
now being developed and tested look very 
promising. Of wax beans, King Horn 
seems to have what it takes. Up to now 
it does not look like any presently avail- 
able flat beans show up too favorably. 


At least one variety that looked very 
well adapated in 1951 didn’t show up 
quite as well in 1952 by reason of the 
conditions under which it was grown. It 
now appears obvious that there has to 
be enough push in the soil and favorable 
weather to provide at least average 
growth. This will be particularly impor- 
tant on varieties that are inclined to be 
a little short. Under dry conditions and 
where there is a lack of fertility, growth 
of such varieties may be too stunted to 
permit the picker to successfully get the 
pods. In a lush area or under irriga- 
tion, for example, smaller plants may 
have to answer the opposite problem— 
too much heavy plant growth. In other 
words, growing conditions may cause 
variation not only in results but also 
govern variety selection. 


1953 PLANS 


Now as to the machine itself. The 
first job the engineers had was to design 
a machine that would pick beans—this 
they did. Now as a result of all the 
tests, they are re-designing it and mak- 
ing a lot of improvements. These are 
aimed at two general objectives. First, 
they are making improvements that will 
enable the machine to recover, or in 
other words, harvest a still greater per- 
centage of the pods present. These 
improvements will be especially aimed at 
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preventing the loss of pods that have 
been picked but drop on the ground 
instead of getting into the bag. The sec- 
ond big objective will be to re-design the 
unit to correct mechanical defects and 
make easier the bog of field mainten- 
ance. Design simplification will facili- 
tate necessary adjustments and/or re- 
pairs and thus reduce down time. 


In other words the 1953 picker will be 
much improved. The 1952 unit did a 
good job—the 1953 will do it better and 
keep on doing it long. The manufac- 
turer is not building any additional units 
for 1953. Instead all the effort is going 
into the re-building and re-design of the 
six that were out last year. These six 
will be sent out again for more extensive 
testing. It now appears probable that 
some units will be offered to the trade 
for 1954. Mechanical picking of snap 
beans will not likely become a general 
practice until 1955. 


1952 EXPERIENCE AT LARSEN 


So much for generalization. Perhaps 
you would be more interested in our 
own experience and results right here in 
Wisconsin. Well, first of all, we at The 
Larsen Company did not attempt field 
seale harvesting in the early part of the 
season, but rather we confined ourselves 
to experimental work so we could learn 
something about what to do and what 
not to do—which varieties we could 
expect to pick successfully and which we 
might not. 


First, we took the machine out in a 
field of commercially planted beans and 
discovered a lot of “bugs”. Parts broke 
that shouldn’t break. We would go 50 
feet or so and then something would go 
wrong. Frankly we had a hell of a lot 
of trouble. But we learned how low the 
picker could be set and why it couldn’t 
be set any lower; how high it could be set 
and why not any higher. In other words, 
first we learned what to do and what 
not to do. This took us quite a little 
while too—we must have fussed around 


about ten days. And off hand I don’t 
think in the ten days we succeeded in 
actually picking more than about five 
acres of beans. But we weren’t discour- 
aged, because we hadn’t expected to be 
able to do much better anyway. Asa 
matter of fact, we weren’t even using a 
bean variety that was very good. 


But then we went into our variety 
trial plots and did a pretty good job. In 
the trials we had seven plots especially 
planted ‘for the picker—each plot being 
a different variety. Some of these were 
varieties that we had reason to believe 
should be quite well adapted. One or 
two were varieties we were pretty sure 
would not be, basis the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee’s specifications, but we 
were inclined to be doubting Thomases 
so we put them in any way. We also 
had a couple of new varieties that were 
available only on a trial basis and we 
wanted to see what could be done with 
them. On the most adapted variety, the 
picker successfully harvested 94 percent 
of the beans that were there—which is 
certainly as good as any hand picker 
ever would do. On the next best variety 
the picker harvested 82 percent and on 
another 70 percent and finally down to 
one where we only got 38 percent of the 
beans—most of the rest of them having 
been left on the bush. We checked all 
of these results. We gathered data on 
percentages of beans picked and _ har- 
vested, not picked (in other words those 
left on the bushes), and also picked but 
lost on the ground. We checked the 
extent of any damage to the beans. We 
found some damage on a couple of vari- 
eties and very little on others. Basis our 
over-all experience we consider damage 
due to the picker too small to be really 
significant. 


GROWERS ENTHUSIASTIC AT 
SEPTEMBER DEMONSTRATION 


Among other things we learned about 
that matter of cultivation and just how 
the field should be left in a level condi- 
tion after cultivation. 


AS GOODS 
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This was all preliminary. Selected 
growers of ours had planted beans in the 
correct row width early in July on fields 
from which a pea crop had just been 
taken. We used our experience in the 
trial grounds to advise these growers 
concerning cultivation. The variety 
planted was one selected as not gener- 
ally adapted as a result of the previous 
year’s test in New York State. 


Then in September we went out with 
the picker on a field scale harvest basis. 
We picked over 110 acres of beans on 
eight different farms. The growing sea- 
son was dry but the yield harvested by 
the picker averaged over 2,400 pounds 
per acre despite the fact that one of the 
eight fields had an exceedingly poor 
stand. While the average yield was over 
2,400 pounds per acre, the top yield was 
almost 4,500 pounds. Repeated tests 
established that the picker was actually 
harvesting approximately 95 percent of 
the crop. Again we say that this is as 
good as or perhaps better than hand 
pickers would have done. 


We had a demonstration day last Sep- 
tember on one of these fields. It was a 
fine day and a lot of people came out and 
they were generally very favorably im- 
pressed. The most significant thing of 
all, however, was not the truly wonder- 
ful job that the machine was doing, nor 
was it the fine crop that was there, but 
rather who was there. 


Special letters had been sent out and 
two announcements had been made 
through Marv Verhulst’s office to asso- 
ciation members concerning this demon- 
stration. A few canners came but not 
nearly as many as might have been 
expected. There were as many from out 
of state as from right here in Wiscon- 
sin. It so happened that we had also 
sent out a simple postal card to bean 
growers telling them that there was 
going to be a demonstration of the 
mechanical bean picker and they were 
welcome to come if they wished. If it 
could be said that canners were con- 
spicuous by their absence, it could also 
be said that growers were very con- 
spicuous by their presence. Without any 
fanfare, any previous advertising or 
information, growers came to that dem- 
onstration and from as far as 100 miles 
away and in large numbers. When they 
got there, they saw beans being picked 
in September while school was on and 
at a time when they knew that without 
that machine those beans would never 
have been harvested. They saw a good 
job being done and they almost swamped 
our Field Department representatives 
with requests for a chance to contract 
for beans to be mechanically picked in 
1953. 


Last year I closed a brief report to 
you on the mechanical picking of beans 
with a discussion of the implications 
involved. This year, I would like to close 
with the suggestion that the implica- 
tions of grower re-action on our picker 
demonstration day are quite clear and 
well worth thinking about. 
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The Owens-Illinois Exhibit at Canners Show 


Blue Lake Bean Drive Set 


The Associated Blue Lake Green Bean 
Canners will launch a “bigger and more 
dynamic” national promotion campaign 
in their second year starting this 
spring, Chester I. Chase, president, has 
announced. 


New emphasis is to be given to pro- 
moting the use of this canned bean vari- 
ety in restaurants, hotels and hospitals, 
as well as continuing to boost consumer 
demand, according to Mr. Chase, who is 
also president of Paulus Bros. Packing 
Co., Salem, Oregon. Leading packers of 
green beans in the Blue Lake region of 
the Pacific Northwest are represented by 
the association. 


“We are embarking on a bigger and 
more dynamic program of merchandis- 
ing, advertising and promotion in 1953 
as a result of the spectatcular success of 
the past year,” Mr. Chase said. “We 
expect to enlist the cooperation of more 
related-item advertisers, food wholesal- 
ers, chains, independents and _ allied 
interests in stimulating greater con- 
sumer and institutional demand for Blue 
Lake green beans:” 


While campaign details will be an- 
nounced later, he said the 1953 plans 
include inter-industry promotions, adver- 
tising in national magazines, as well as 
trade and_ institutional publications, 
store display materials, and new combi- 
nation meal recipes. 


Mr. Chase reported that the associa- 
tion’s most successful promotion last 
year enlisted the advertising and mer- 
chandising support of five industries and 
53 food processing companies, with the 
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participation of 3,200 field salesmen, and 
54,657 retail store displays arranged in 
247 metropolitan markets in the 44 
states involved in the campaign. 


Citing the campaign as an example of 
the association’s work, Mr. Chase said 
that among the sales results was a 344 
percent increase in one division of a 
large distributor’s area during the fea- 
tured period, a 91.8 percent gain in 
another division, a 100 percent increase 
in one chain of several hundred stores, 
and in some sections it was necessary to 
ration deliveries of some can sizes and 
sieves in the face of the heavy consumer 
demand. 


“Building on our 1952 success, we are 
moving forward more aggressively with 
our nationwide drive with a _ two-fold 
objective,’ Mr. Chase concluded. “First, 
to continue to create a greater consumer 
awareness of Blue Lake green beans as 
the ‘aristocrat’, and second to make the 
trade more familiar with the advantages 
of a variety which, while mass produced, 
is almost a specialty in the vegetable 
field because of its high volume and 
profit potential.” 


TUPCO BREAKFAST 
CORRECTION 


In the March 9 issue of this publica- 
tion it was mentioned that approxi- 
mately 75 attended the Annual Break- 
fast of The United Products Company at 
the Illinois Athletic Club, Sunday Morn- 
ing, February 22. The figure should 
have been 175. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS BOOTH 


Owen-lIlinois Glass Company’s exhibit 
at the recent Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association Exhibit at Chicago was 
specifically designed for two purposes: 
1—To demonstrate that Duraglas pack- 
ages can be handled efficiently; 2—To 
show that Duraglas packages are Sales- 
packages. The booth included a small 
combination conference room and theater 
where the company’s new sound-color 
motion picture report “Packaging Foods 
In Glass” was premiered. The new film 
which highlights latest developments in 
glass handling operations in a number of 
food packers’ plants met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. A turntable display 
rotating a variety of colorful food prod- 
ucts in newer types of Duraglas contain- 
ers highlighted the exhibit. Lighted 
transparent photographs in the _ back- 
gound of the exhibit also featured glass 
containers on display in retail food 
outlets. 


CABBAGE, TOMATO JUICE 
FEATURE APRIL PLENTIFULS 


Featured items on the USDA April 
List of Plentiful Foods are tomato juice 
and cabbage. Large supplies of potatoes 
are expected along with generous quan- 
tities of dry lima beans and dry pea 
beans. On the fruit side, dealers will be 
well supplied with raisins, and with 
oranges and grapefruit in both fresh and 
processed form. 


The April list of plentiful foods is one 
of a series issued by the Production and 
Marketing Administration as part of the 
Plentiful Foods Program, a cooperative 
effort by the food trades and the De- 
partment to encourage movement of 
foods in heavy supply through regular 
trade channels. 
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OZARK MEETING SUCCESSFUL 


Following the Naticnal Canners Con- 
vention in Chicago by just one week, the 
45th Annual Convention of the Ozark 
Canners Association, was interesting and 
successful though it did not set an 
attendance record, according to Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Joe T. Talbert. 

The Convention opened on Thursday 
morning, March 5, with a Canners Busi- 
ness Meeeting, at which the Secretary’s 
report was given and new officers were 
nominated and elected. The following is 
a complete list of officers: 


OFFICERS 

President—Larry DeWese, Steel Can- 
ning Company, Springdale, Arkansas; 
Vice-President—J. J. Diehl, Jr., Hyde 
Park Canning Company, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa; Secretary-Treasuier-Traffic Man- 
ager—Joe T. Talbert, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


DIRECTORS 

J. O. Harris, Fresh Canning Company, 
Inc., Spiro, Oklahoma; R. E. Wilson, 
Wilson Company, Elsey, Missouri; 
Claude Todd, Stilwell Canning Company, 
Stilwell, Oklahoma; J. Gene Krier, Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; Lowell F. Peters, Good Can- 
ning Company, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
R. C. Emerson, Emerson Canning Com- 
pany, Reeds Spring, Missouri; Maxine 
Pettit, Alpena Canning Company, Har- 
rison, Arkansas; Grover Howard, Baron 
Canning Company, Westville, Oklahoma; 
Ryland Thomas, Thomas & Drake Can- 
ning Company, Haskell, Oklahoma; 
James O. Witt, Jr., Durham Canning 
Company, Inc., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

President James O. Witt, Jr., opened 
the afternoon session with an address 
of greeting, followed by a welcoming 
address by the Mayor of Springfield. 

NCA President Louis Ratzesberger, 
Jr. spoke of the necessity for trade asso- 
ciations, outlining briefly the service of 
the National group, of which he is Presi- 
dent. Mr. Howard Kruger, Merchandis- 
ing Manager of Canned Foods, The 
Kroger Company, followed Mr. Ratzes- 
berger on the program. 

On Thursday evening there was an 
enjoyable banquet and_ entertainment 
provided by the brokers, machinery and 
supply men. 

On Friday morning there was a short 
session on government procurement, an 
address by Colin Westerbeck of the Con- 
tinental Can Company, installation of 
officers and adjournment. 


TIDEWATER MEETING 


Secretary Robert A. Harris, Jr. has 
announced that the Annual Meeting of 
the Tidewater Canners Association of 
Virginia will be held at Tides Inn, Irv- 
ington, Virginia, on April 16. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


J. F. GIMLIN, JR. 


UTAH’S NEW PRESIDENT 
J. F. GIMLIN, JR. 


J. F. Gimlin, Jr., new President of the 
Utah Canners Association, is Manager 
of the Woods Cross Canning Company, 
Clearfield. Born April 19, 1903 at Ogden, 
Mr. Gimlin began his canning career at 
the Van Allen Canning Corporation of 
that city in 1923. When the Rocky 
Mountain Packing Corporation was 
formed in 1928, he became Assistant 
General Superintendent of the plants; 
later General Superintendent, Sales 
Manager and General Manager of the 
corporation. In 1944, when Hunt Foods 
took over the plants, Mr. Gimlin joined 
the Woods Cross Canning Company as 
General Manager, and has held that 
position since that time. 

The tall, genial canner, son of a well 
known baseball player in the West, has 
always been active in Association work. 
Before serving as Vice-President he has 
been on the Traffic Committee, the Rate 
and various other committees of the 
Utah Canners Association, and _ has 
served as a Director of the National 
Canners Association. He is married and 
has three sons, John 17, Russel 16, and 
Stanley 7. 


WISCONSIN DATES 


Marvin Verhulst, Executive Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association 
has announced that the Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, November 
9 and 10, 1953. 
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LEVENE MOTORS 
BUYS SINCLAIR SCOTT 


The Levene Motor Company of 6245 
State Road, Philadelphia 35, on Tuesday, 
February 17, at public auction, bought 
the equipment and all patents of the 
Sinclair-Scott Company, Baltimore, and 
will move the business to Philadelphia 
end hereafter manufacture the complete 
Sinclair Scott line of canning machinery. 
The manufacture of such equipment is 
not new to the new owners, as another 
division of the company at present 
manufactures such items as Vegetable 
Peelers, Commercial Dish Washers, and 
the like. 


J. B. WEIX 
TO TOUR EUROPE 


Joe B. Weix of the Oconomowoc Can- 
ning Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
is planning a two month tour of England 
and Europe. He will attend the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Convention at the 
Shoreham in Washington, D. C., March 
29 through April 1 and leaves for the 
two month vacation April 8, returning in 
time for the pea season, the first week 
in June. 


SUPPIGER EXECUTIVE JOINS 
TACKLE MANUFACTURER 


William H. Martindill, who has been 
Vice-President and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the G. S. Suppiger 
Company, St. Louis, and Collinsville, 
Illinois canner, has resigned to accept 
a position as Executive Vice-President 
of the South Bent Bait Company, promi- 
nent manufacturers of fishing tackle at 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Before joining the Suppiger company 
in 1949, Mr. Martindill was with 
Stokely-Van Camp. In his new position 
he offers to send any of his many friends 
in the canning business a booklet on fish- 
in.g to improve their skill in the pisca- 
torial past time. 


HUDELSON NAMED 
a ILLINOIS DEAN 


Robert R. Huddelson, acting dean and 
director of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture since the retirement 
of former Dean H. P. Rusk on Septem- 
ber 1, 1952, has been named dean of the 
college of the University’s Board of 
Trustees. 

Dean Hudelson’s appointment 
makes him director of the Agricultura! 
Experiment Station and director of the 
Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. It is effective on 
March 1 and will end on September 1, 
1954, when he reaches retirement age. 
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USEN APPOINTS SNYDER 


Irving Usen, treasurer and general 
manager of O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries 
Corporation, packers of Taste O’Sea 
frozen fish products, has announced the 
appointment of Arnold “Al” Snyder, to 
the executive staff of the firm. He will 
act in capacity of assistant director of 
sales with John R. O’Donnell, national 
sales director. 

Mr. Snyder leaves the Birds Eye Divi- 
sion of General Foods where he held the 
position of sales manager of the south- 
ern area. He has been with the Birds 
Eye Division for fourteen years having 
also served as sales manager of both the 
western and the central areas. Prior 
to his association with Birds Eye, he was 
for twelve years with the Pet Milk 
Company. 


SALES MANAGER FOR 
BLUE STAR FOODS 


Charles M. Rudy has been appointed 
sales manager for the canned and 
frozen chicken divisions of Blue Star 
Foods, Inc., Council Bluffs and Omaha 
poultry, egg and butter processing firm. 
This announcement was recently made by 
M. T. McEvoy, Blue Star executive vice 
president. 

As canned and frozen chicken sales 
manager Mr. Rudy will devote a portion 
of his time to setting up new brokers in 
teritories where Blue Star has no present 
representation. This will be the prelimi- 
nary step in expanding the distribution 
of the company’s complete line of canned 
and frozen chicken products nationally 
and will precede consumer advertising 
on a market by market basis. 

During Mr. Rudy’s more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in the food business 
he served as a Divisional Sales Manager 
for Wilson and Company, Chicago, and 
during the war years was that firm’s 
Washington representative. 


SMUCKER SELLS SALEM PLANT 


The J. M. Smucker Company, Orrville, 
Ohio, packers of apple butter, apple 
sauce and other fruit products including 
ice cream dressings, has sold their Salem, 
Ohio, building in which they processed 
apple cider, apple sauce and ice cream 
dressings, to Franklin Furniture Co., 
manufacturers of rocking chairs. 

Mr. L. F, Hill, formerly Manager for 
Smucker at Salem is now at the Orr- 
ville plant. 


W. DON HOOPER NAMED 
HUNT FOODS DIRECTOR 


W. Don Hooper, who rejoined Hunt 
l'oods, Ine., Fullerton, California, a few 
weeks ago as executive vice-president, 
‘as been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the company. For 27 
years prior to 1945 he was with this old- 
established canning concern. 
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H. F. “HANK” WEBB 
CELEBRATES 
40 YEARS OF SERVICE 


H. F. “Hank” Webb, now associated 
with the Otoe Food Products Company 
of Nebraska City, is proud of his record 
of service in the canning industry, and 
he has every right to be. “Hank” a 
Ruby Member of the Old Guard Society, 
started in the canning business back in 
1913, working with his father at the 
Van Camp Packing Company in India- 
napolis. After several years of this he 
joined the American Can Company, Clos- 


F. H. WEBB 


ing Machine Department, operating out 
of the Waukegan, Illinois office under 
the direction of Mr. Burt Kruz. Later 
he promoted, built and operated canning 
plants throughout the Mid-west and in 
Southern states. While operating a plant 
he had built at Morgan City, Louisiana, 
he developed and perfected the process 
used for canning domestic crab meat. He 
still holds a patent on this process issued 
in 1941. Up to the time of the intro- 
duction of Mr. Webb’s process, domestic 
crab meat was sold only under refrigera- 
tion in competition with imported proc- 
essed crab meat from Japan. 


In 1937 Mr. Webb joined the Service 
Department of Crown Can and was Serv- 
ice Supervisor of the Midwest Division 
at St. Louis for nine years. When Crown 
discontinued the manufacture of cans at 
St. Louis, he became associated with 
Heekin Can Company in the Ozarks. 
When that territory was closed in the 
summer of 1951 Mr. Webb became asso- 
ciated with Otoe in the Can Division. 


At this writing “Hank” is at St. 
Marys Hospital, Nebraska City for a 
check up and hopes to be back on the job 
in just a few days. 


TOMATO DISEASE CONTROL 


Dupont has prepared a bulletin on 
Manzate, the new fungicide for the con- 
trol of tomato diseases, which is well 
worth reading and obtainable from the 
company’s Grasselli Chemical Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. The company 
claims that no other chemical has done 
as well in controlling early and late 
blight, grey leaf spot, septoria leaf spot 
and anthracnose. 


SAFEWAY ACQUIRES 
COAST WAREHOUSE SITE 


Arrangements have been completed 
by the Richmond Development Agency, 
Iichmond, California, for the transfer 
of 72 acres of harbor land to Safeway 
Stores, Inc. as a site for a distributing 
center to serve Safeway stores for the 
northern half of the State. In size, this 
will be comparable to the company ware- 
houses in New York City and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CAL-PAK DIRECTOR 


J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. and chairman of 
the board and director of Fiberboard 
Products, Inc., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, California, to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent death of William 
Fries. Mr. Zellerbach is also a director 
of Raynier, Inc., and the Wells Fargo 
Bank, besides being chairman of the 
National Manpower Council and a direc- 
tor of the Stanford Research Institute. 


McDOUGAL JOINS BALL 


G. L. MeDougal, for some time’ asso- 
ciated with Alexander & Baldwin, Hono- 
lulu, T. T., has joined F. M. Ball & Co., 


Oakland, California, taking over duties - 


as production manager. 


PENNSALT APPOINTS CLEM 


Albert H. Clem has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., filling the 
position left vacant by the recent death 
of Russell S. Roeller. 


Before this appointment, Mr. Clem 
was Assistant General Sales Manager. 
He joined Pennsalt in 1938, starting in 
the Development Department of the Re- 
search and Development Division, and 
was subsequently a technical sales rep- 
resentative in the Detorit area for the 
Metal Processing Department; and then, 
in the same department in Philadelphia, 
a Product Supervisor, Assistant Sales 
Manager, and Sales Manager. 


He then became Assistant to the Vice- 
President in charge of Sales; Sales Man- 
ager of the Industrial Chemicals Depart- 
ment, and Field Sales Manager in 
Charge of all district sales offices. 
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WHEN THE DOCTOR SAYS, 


Until recently it was extremely hard 
for doctors to prescribe and control 
foods for people on low-salt (sodi- 
um) diets—particularly for patients 
living normal lives in every other 
way. 

Not only were a variety of low- 
sodium foods difficult to obtain, but 
there was no simple way of telling 
exactly how much sodium any par- 
ticular food contained. 


Now canned foods are making 
things easier for doctor, dietician 
and patient alike. 


As a result of research on dietetic 
canned foods in the National Can- 
ners’ Association—Can Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute Nutrition Program 
(with which Continental scientists 
have enthusiastically cooperated), 
reliable low-sodium foods can now 


be prepared under controlled con- 


ditions and precisely labeled. 

Also, by working closely with 
leading scientific laboratories and 
with the guidance of the Council on 


“CUT DOWN ON THE SAiT?” 


Food and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, the natural so- 
dium content of a wide variety of 
salt-free canned foods has been 
established. 

Today persons on low-sodium 
diets can choose from a large variety 
of tasty low-sodium foods. It is esti- 
mated that during 1953, some 240 
million cans of low-sodium fruits, 
vegetables, meats and fish will be 
prepared. 

Always concerned with every 
phase of health as related to nutri- 
tion, Continental research people 
are constantly looking for ways to 
improve the health aspect of canned 
foods. As information is developed, 
it is being made available to can- 
ners, scientific and medical groups 
and the public. The end result is im- 
proved prospects for a pleasanter 
and longer life for many thousands 
of people. That is why we regard 
our work with dietetic foods as one 
of Continental’s most worthwhile 
projects. 


COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING» 100 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK 
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WALTER M. CAMERON, SR. 


Walter M. Cameron, Sr., father of 
Walter Cameron of Cameron Brothers, 
Rising Sun, Maryland, and George 
Cameron of Walter Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pennsylvania, and long 
time canner himself, died suddenly Tues- 
day evening, March 17. He was buried 
on Friday, March 20, at 2:00 P.M. from 
the Tyson Funeral Home, Rising Sun. 
Sincere sympathy to Walter and George, 
and other members of the family and his 
many friends and associates. 


VITENSE HEADS 
NEW CANCO DIVISION 


Creation of a new division concerned 
with converting experimental containers 
to commercial use by findings ways to 
mass-produce them on high speed manu- 
facturing lines was announced today by 
Dr. R. H. Lueck, general manager of 
American Can Company’s Research and 
Technical department. 

H. R. Vitense of Berwyn, Illinois, a 
veteran of 32 years with Canco, will head 
the new Development Division, which 
will be a part of the Research and Tech- 
nical Department, Dr. Lueck announced. 

“The new division is the intermediary 
step between research and actual manu- 
facturing at any of American Can Com- 
pany’s 58 plants in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii,” the Canco execu- 
tive added. 

New container developments by the 
can-making firm’s laboratories must be 
worked out on a pilot line to perfect 
manufacturing methods, Dr. Lueck ex- 
plained. When pilot line operations are 
satisfactory, he added, Canco.’s strategic- 
ally located machine shops either con- 
struct new can-manufacturing machinery 
from pilot line blueprints or send crews 
to the plants to modify exisiting machin- 
ery to handle the new products. 

“The new division will transform new 
containers from hand-made experimental 
models to uniform products which roll 
off manufacturing lines at speeds up to 
450 per minute,” Dr. Lueck said. “In 
effect, development is the last operation 
before a new container becomes a stand- 
ard item on the shelves of the nation’s 
stores.” 


C.1.T. OPENS 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


C.I.T. Corporation, the nation’s lead- 
ing industrial finance organization, has 
opened its newest division headquarters 
in the new Bailey, Banks and Biddle 
Building at 1530 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, according to an announcement 
by S. D. Maddock, President of the cor- 
poration. 

The office will be under the direction 
of C. E. Trudeau, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, of 2 Ellicott Road, Philadelphia. 
Associated with him will be A. I. Parker, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of opera- 
tions, and a staff of experienced finance 
men. 
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FRANK H. LANGSENKAMP 


Frank H. Langsenkamp, Chairman of 
the Board of the Indianapolis firm bear- 
ing his name, died Sunday March 15, at 
a hospital in Indianapolis. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Wednesday, March 18. 


A diamond member of the Old Guard 
Society, Mr. Langsenkamp, entered the 
industry in 1894. In 1908 he purchased 
from his father, William Langsenkamp, 


FRANK H. LANGSENKAMP 


the. brass foundry which had _ been 
founded in 1868, incorporating the busi- 
ness under its present firm name. Dur- 
ing the 45 years that have expired, Mr. 
Langsenkamp developed a complete line 
of equipment for canners, comprising in 
addition to various types of steam jack- 
eted kettles, steam coils for cooking 
tanks, complete stainless steel cooking 
units, deaerators for catsup, hotbreak 
systems, pulpers, finishers, juice extrac- 
tors, chili sauce machines, hot water 
scalders and many other items. While 
many units of Langsenkamp equipment 
are adaptable to the productién of prod- 
ucts from various raw stocks such as 
apples, peaches, pumpkin, squash, sweet 
potatoes, berries and citrus fruits the 
line has been made especially complete 
for tomato products, and it is known 
everywhere for its quality. 


One of Mr. Langsenkamp’s favorite 
hobbies was to call on his customers, and 
though he was in his middle 70’s, he 
made the rounds regularly up until a 
year or so ago. He attended just about 
every National Canners_ Association 
meeting, if not every one, and seldom 
missed a local or state convention in 
tomato canning areas. He first began to 
fail in the fall of 1951 when it is said 
the doctor had to use force to keep him 
from attending the Indiana Meeting at 
French Lick in November of that year. 
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Yet he still came down to the office each 
day until early this past November, 
when he was confined to the hospital and 
where his condition grew steadily worse 
until his death this past Sunday. 

His son, Frank S. Langsenkamp, who 
has been associated with his father some 
25 years or more, recently took over 
active management of the business. 


G. R. GARRETSON 


G. R. Garretson, formerly President 
of the J. B. Inderrieden Company, died 
of a heart attack at his Wheaton, IIli- 
nois home on March 10. Mr. Garretson 
was well known and had many friends in 
the industry through his association with 
the above mentioned firm from 1917 to 
1950 when the company was dissolved. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
and two daughters. A nephew, J. E. 
Garretson, Jr., is presently Assistant 
Sales Manager of the Fairmont Canning 
Company, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


MRS. MARGIE RUFF SHAY 


Mrs. Margie Ruff Shay, a_ partner 
with her nephew H. Weldon Ruff in H. 
M. Ruff & Son, Woodbine, Pennsylvania 
food brokers, died on Friday, February 
27. Mrs. Shay had been associated with 
the canned foods brokerage business 
since 1920 and was an original partner 
in H. M. Ruff & Company, started by 
Mr. Ruff at that time. Upon the death 
of H. M. Ruff in 1937, his son, J. Weldon 
Ruff, entered the business, when the 
name was changed to H. M. Ruff & Son, 
and Mrs. Shay continued as a partner 
until her death. She had a great num- 
ber of friends in the canning and allied 
industries who will mourn her loss. 


MORRIS SAYRE 
DIES IN TURKEY 


Morris Sayre, 69, president of Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
and honorary chairman of Corn Products 
Refining Co., died at Zonguldak, Turkey, 
of a heart attack on March 7th. 


Mr. Sayre was in Turkey as a member 
of a group of businessmen delegated by 
Harold Stassen of the Mutual Security 
Agency to appraise the results of Amer- 
ican aid. He had expected to return to 
the~ United States about the middle of 
March. 


In his long association with the corn- 
refining industry, Mr. Sayre was well 
known to many segments of American 
business. He was president for several 
years of Corn Products Refining Co., 
was a former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and was 
a director in a number of business, edu- 
cational and philanthropic organizations. 


His home was in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Anna Hand Sayre, and by two sons, 
John M. and William M. Sayre. 
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WASHINGTON 


PRICE CONTROL ENDS 


OPS Director Joseph H. Freehill, 
March 17 announced the lifting of all 
remaining price ceilings. In Amendment 
1 to General Overriding Regulation 44, 
OPS exempted from price control all 
sales of all commodities and _ services. 
The exemption is applicable in the Con- 
tinental United States, in the Territories 
and possessions and in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

The action is the seventh and final 
step in compliance with the President’s 
direction for orderly termination of 
price controls. 


QUARTERMASTER SUBSISTENCE 
PROCUREMENT TRANSFERRED 
TO QM MARKET CENTER SYSTEM 


In a surprise announcement, effective 
March 16, responsibility for the procure- 
ment for all subsistence items required 
by the Quartermaster, was transferred 
from the Chicago, Oakland and New 
York Procurement agencies, to the 
Quartermaster Market Center System. 
The Market Center System has handled 
the purchase of perishable foods for the 
Q.M. The transfer to it of non-perish- 
able subsistence items centralizes author- 
ity for food procurement. 


The change in the table of organiza- 
tion will have no effect on policy nor the 
programs of canned foods procurement 
established in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, according to the an- 
nouncement. Personnel handling canned 
foods procurement will continue in their 
present locations for the time being, but 
they will ultimately be moved, the an- 
nouncement says, to the headquarters of 
Q.M. Market Center System, 226 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, and its nine 
purchasing offices. The latter are 
located in Columbia, South Carolina; 
Denver; Fort Worth; Los Angeles; New 
Orleans; New York City; Richmond, 
Virginia; San Francisco; and Seattle. 
However, it is anticipated that there will 
be some rearrangement of the offices 
more nearly in line with present loca- 
tions, which are conveniently located for 
the purchase of canned foods. 


WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION 
HEARING SCHEDULED 


On the request of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of Labor, on Wed- 
nesday, March 25, will hold a_ public 
hearing in the matter of an exemption 
from the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act for 32 canned foods annually pur- 
chased by the Quartermaster Corps. The 
hearing will be held at 10:00 A.M. on 
the morning of the 25th in Room 5406, 
Department of Labor Building, 14th 
Street and Constitution Avenue, North- 


west, Washington, D. C. Interested per- 
sons may appear and submit data, views 
and arguments either in support or in 
opposition to the proposal. The NCA 
has requested an appearance. 


ALL-TIME SALES RECORD 
FOR HONEYWELL 


Net sales of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company reached an all-time 
high in 1952, rising approximately 23 
percent to a total of $165,710,384, it was 
reported by Harold W. Sweatt, president. 


For the year ended December 31, 1952 
net earnings were $9,081,003 after 
provision of $11,524,000 for income and 
excess profits taxes. In 1951, when 
sales totaled $135,150,517, net earnings 
amounted to $9,277,510 after $17,599,700 
was provided for taxes. 


The 1952 net income was equivalent, 
after preference stock dividends of $600,- 
000, to $3.00 a share on 2,827,495 shares 
of common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with $3.16 a share in 1951 on 
2,827,495 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 


DIRECTS PURCHASING 


Glen E. Truax, formerly associated 
with the Nestle Chocolate Co., Inc., has 
been named director of purchases for the 
Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation. 


YOU CAN 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 
food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


BEAN 


RIGHT HERE PROCESSING 


-.- ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! 


EQUIPMENT 


Blanchers Conveyors 


Cutters « Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 
Graders « Hoists 


because it has grown with Robins for 
98 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed . . . has a record 


of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


HkRohbins 


Picking Tables 
Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers Washers 


Let your Robins representative AND COMPANY, ING. 
advise you... he knows your in- nufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since ‘ : 


713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


QUIET—The canned foods market for 
the most part is quiet this week as buy- 
ers continue a hand to mouth inventory 
policy. The important exception to that 
is a noticeable increase in inquiries for 
canned fruits with much of the attention 
on cocktail and cling peaches, many 
items of which are getting hard to find. 
Elberta peaches, however, are somewhat 
on the soft side and the unsttled position 
of pears continues. 


There’s no change in the tomato situa- 
tion as buyers continue to ignore this 
item. It’s getting so there’s no such 
thing as a market here in the East with 
the bottom dependent, apparently, on 
just how anxious the seller is to unload, 
and of course, upon quality. No. 1s run 
generally at $1.00 to $1.05, with 303s 
from $1.22% to $1.30; 2%s are quoted 
all the way down to $1.90 and range up 
to $2.10. No. 10s range somewhere in the 
neighborhood between $7.00 and $7.75 
with some prices heard below the $7.00 
figure. 


Prices quoted out of Texas this week 
aren’t helping the situation any. One 
Texas canner who has recently been 
withdrawn, came back into the market 
this week, with quotations of 85 cents, 
$1.15, $1.85 and $6.50 on 1s, 303s, 2s and 
10s respectively. These figures represent 
a drop of 10 cents a dozen on 1s and 
303s, 75 cents a dozen on 10s; 2s had not 
been quoted previously. The same can- 
ner lists some rather low prices on puree 
and catsup, quoting 10s puree 104.5 spe- 
cific gravity at $4.25, 14 ounce fancy 
catsup at $1.4214, and 10s at $7.50. 


Standard cut green beans were quoted 
out of Texas at 95c for 1s and $8.50 for 
10s extra standard. Fancy cut is quoted 
at $1.90 for 2s and $9.50 for 10s. Fancy 
10s spinach was listed at $5.50 and sauer 
kraut at $1.10 for 303s and $5.50 for 10s. 


Speaking of sauer kraut, while trade 
reports indicate some consumer resist- 
ance to higher prices prevailing today, 
the National Kraut Packers Association 
reports continuing strong consumer de- 
mand. The Association points out that 
February shipments amounted to nearly 
1 million cases of 2’s, the largest ship- 
ment for any month since January 1952, 
and 7 percent greater than for February 
1952. Shipments as of March 1, 1952, 
according to the Association, were equiv- 
alent to 6,132,238 cases of 2’s, and to 
March 1, 1953, 5,867,802 cases, due of 
course, to the short supply. On March 1 
packers’ stocks were 17 percent below 
March 1, 1952, and 27 percent below the 
same date in 1951. March 1, 1953 sup- 
plies were equivalent to 3,499,076 cases 
of 2s, compared to 4,204,270 cases March 
1, 1952, and 4,790,380 cases March 1, 
1951. There will be no appreciable quan- 
tity available from new pack until early 
in October. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Whole grain corn seems to be working 
into excellent position with fancy now 
quoted at a bottom of $1.50 and it is 
expected to cost more in the near future. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
of cream style corn, which at a low of 
$1.40 for fancy golden, represents the 
largest differential between cream style 
and whole kernel for a long time. One 
Midwest canner, who incidentally lists 
fancy cream style at $1.55, is not quot- 
ing whole kernel at all in the 303 size. 
New corn and pea lists as well, are 
beginning to show a good many holes, 
and while there was some little shading 
noted this week in fancy sweet peas, it’s 
becoming more and more certain that 
canners of this commodity will enter a 
new season in relatively good stock 
position. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Slight Pick Up In Trading Tempo—Buyers 

Bearish On Tomatoes — Bottom On Corn 

Reached And Passed—Peas Steady—Citrus 

Unchanged For A Change—Improved De- 

mand For Fruits—Sardines Routine—Salmon 
Advance Maintained—Retail Movement 
Of Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., March 19, 1953 


THE SITUATION —A slight pickup 
in trading tempo was reported in some 
quarters of the market this week, but 
many distributors are continuing to hold 
down replacement buying to actual 
needs. The trade has been covering on 
new pack citrus in anticipation of higher 
prices, but USDA forecasts of a larger 
crop were coming in for study. Improve- 
ment in fruit demand was also reported 
in some circles this week. Movement of 
staple vegetables was along’ routine 
lines, with buyers studying new pack 
prospects as a guide to inventory policy 
during the second quarter. 


THE OUTLOOK—It is expected that 
inventories as of March 31 will again 
reflect conservative trade buying, and 
indications are that some operators will 
moderately increase their holdings dur- 
ing the coming quarter. Distributors, 
however, are cautious with respect to 
possible inventory write offs, and it is 
expected that hand-to-mouth buying will 
continue the order of the day on packs 
which are still in fair supply in first 
hands. 


TOMATOES—Canners have evidently 
let the market get away from them on 
the down side, and buyers are definitely 
bearish on price. Standard 303s are still 
nominally held around $1.30 inthe East, 
and although there is nothing on the 
surface to indicate any oversupply, the 
trade is not stocking extensively at this 
level. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CORN—Lower prices have evidently 
stimulated the movement of canned corn 
at retail, and while there is no likelihood 
that the market will get back anywhere 
close to 1952 opening levels, it now 
appears that has been reached and 
passed for the current marketing season. 
Fancy whole kernel is now generally held 
at a minimum of $1.50 for 303s, f.o.b. 
cannery, well above the levels at which 
business was reported done earlier in the 
year. The market on crushed corn is 
quoted at $1.40-$1.45 on fancy 303s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEASA fairly steady market, and a 
well-sustained movement into distribut- 
ing channels, tells the story on peas for 
the week. Canners are holding firm at 
list prices, and are not encountering 
much buyer resistance. 


BEANS—Distributors are still scour- 
ing the market for stocks of standard 
green and wax beans, and ocerings are 
decidedly on the short side, with prices 
firm. 


CITRUS — Florida canners did not 
change their prices this week, which 
came somewhat as a surprise, as fur- 
ther hikes were believed in prospect. 
However, current indications are that 
an upswing is in the making, and that 
juice prices will move higher. For 
prompt shipment, orange juice 2s were 
quoted at $1.12%, with 46-ounce at 
$2.50, while blended juice was held at 
$1.05 and $2.35 for unsweetened and 
$1.071% to $2.40 for sweetened. Grape- 
fruit juice continued available at $1.00 
for 2s and $2.20 for 46-ounce, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Packers were quoting grape- 
fruit sections at $1.40-$1.42% for fancy 
303s, with choice at $1.35. Citrus salad 
held at $1.80 for choice 303s and $1.90 
for fancy, all f.o.b. Orange concentra- 
tors in Florida are reported on the side- 
lines for the time being, awaiting volume 
movement of the new Valencia crop. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Reports 
from the Coast note an _ improving 
demand for apricots, and canners have 
booked a fair volume for shipment dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year. New 
buying has also come to light in peaches, 
and stocks still in packers’ hands are 
extremely short, insofar as clings are 
concerned. The recent price break on 
freestone peaches has brought about a 
favorable buying response, and lower 
shelf prices are stimulating movement 
at retali. There were no developments 
noted in the remainder of the West 
Coast fruit list. 


SARDINES — Despite the fact that 
the warm weather months lie just ahead 
and canners are talking another price 
rise, new business in Maine sardines did 
not reach large totals. Canners are 
still quoting on the basis of $7.50 per 
case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. Eastpor' 
and other Maine shipping points. 
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SALMON—The recent advance of $1 
per case in pink salmon has been main- 
tained, and sellers report a fairly good 
movement. Other grades are well held, 
and in routine demand. The Alaska 
packers’ group is still tussling with the 
unions regardign wage rates for the 
coming packing season, with some pros- 
pects that the season will be delayed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying On Replacement Basis—Vegetables 
Generally In Excellent Shape — New Pack 
Ozark Spinacr Quoted—Tomatoes Fas! To 
Rally—Whole Asparagus Hard To Find— 
Cream Style Corn Still Not Recovering— 
Some Shading In Sweet Peas—Kraut Going 


carrots, most varieties of beets, lower 
grades of peas and all types of beans 
will find a bare market once the new 
pack is available. Fruit canners are 
also expected to be in good shape come 
the new pack with the possible exception 
of pears. Cocktail is cleaning up nicely 
and Cling peaches have been difficult to 
find for some time as have been apricots. 


In some instances, packers have indi- Berries and cherries are causing no 
cated that they will not operate, or will Di worry and apple sauce will be completely 
run only on a curtailed basis, if they are ror gone before long. All in all, the picture 
| unable to reach agreements with the peat, is one of encouragement from where the 
/ unions which will permit them to price writer sits. 
i» their packs competitively. By “Midwest” SPINACH—Ozark canners are now in 
; TUNA—Lenten movement of tuna is } , full swing on the spring pack of spnach 
ie reported good at the retail level, and Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1953 and it looks like an excellent crop is in 
with the market exhibiting a steady THE SITUATION —There are defi- 
undertone = both the domestic and nite signs of a tapering off in business $1.05 for ties 303s 31 60 ~d ine and 
imported, buyers keeping their activity since the Convention from the $5.00 ‘California ates 
ventories rounded out against the antici- high levels enjoyed by all during the o- Ss. wr " 2 
«y. pated bulge in demand during the warm first two months of the year. Buying started the wheels turning and there’s a 


weather months. There were no price 
changes reported during the week. 


S & W FINE FOODS SALES 
S & W Fine Foods, Inec., San Fran- 


is on a replacement basis only and that 
is not too good as the items most 
urgently needed are either in very short 
supply or not available at-all. However, 
on the credit side of the ledger, most 
vegetable canners are going to start the 
new pack in excellent shape and should 


ready market for tens which are on the 
scarce side at present. 


TOMATOES — Despite any burden- 
some surplus, local canners are not hav- 
ing any success in pushing the price of 
tomatoes up to where they might make 
a slight profit. Standard 2s are offered 


tA cisco, California, reports that sales for find a heavy demand for most items here from Indiana at $1.45 to $1.47% 
‘ } the quarter ended January 31 amounted right from the start. Even tomatoes, with business on the slow side. This com- 
» to $13,174,533, compared with $13,567,- which are still in the doldrums at pres- pares to a price of $1.22% for 303s and 
797 fo the preceding quarter. Sales for ent, are not too plentiful here in the $1.30 for 2s out of the East. Fancy juice 
the like quarter last year were $11,- Midldlewest and are expected to clean up is currently quoted at anywhere from 
’ 799,631. before the new season begins. Kraut, $2.35 to $2.60 for 46 oz. with a fair 


‘7 life. Supplied!with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 
if desired. 

SCALDER 

} —YOUR BEST 

SCALDER BUY! 

to HOW IT SAVES HOW IT PAYS 

. @ Saves 80% of steam consumption @ Increases volume of pack .. . one 

Ra this to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 
. pet 1/3 water storage! @ Maintains highest possible quality. 
@ Saves cleaning time . . . easily 


5&8 TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 


greater efficiency. 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


slushed thoroughly by opening 24” 


door. 
@ Less undesirable steam . . . adds @ Retains oft pectin on heaapeaceadil rich- 
to comfort of peelers . . . provides er color, higher quality. 


@ Provides uniform scalding. 


@ Conveyor readily lifts from hot 


@ Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 


water, eliminating loss of many 
cases product when filling or closing 
machine is down. 


ners rounded . . . no accumulation 
of seeds or foreign particles. 


5/ 8 T to Field Hamp @ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
b Write or phone for full in formation — bead _ thorough cleaning WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 
») | Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. F. H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 
A Portsmouth Phone 70744 Virginia 227-235 East South St. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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amount of business passing at the lower 
figure. 


ASPARAGUS — Midwestern canners 
should start operations on the new pack 
of asparagus the latter part of April or 
the first part of May depending on how 
soon Old Mother Nature brings Spring 
around. In the meantime, fancy whole 
spears are hard to find having cleaned 
up nicely although fancy cuts are still 
offered at $1.80 for picnics and $2.30 for 
No. 303s. 


CORN—Cream style corn is still not 
showing any signs of recovery although 
the trade are now paying $1.50 for fancy 
whole kernel in 303 tins with every indi- 
cation the price will soon be advanced 
to $1.55. There is a heavy demand for 
tens but nothing is offered here. 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners are just 
about out of standard peas in all sizes 
and the trade will have to wait until 
June when the new pack of Alaskas gets 
under way for additional supplies. There 
has been some price shading on fancy 
sweets as this seems to be the only item 
on the long side. At present fancy 
ungraded in 303 tins are offered at $1.45 
with fancy fours and fives on the same 
basis. Extra standard four Alaskas at 
$1.25 to $1.30 represent today’s bargain 
in peas. The industry should be in good 
shape when the new pack begins. 


KRAUT—The price of kraut is going 
up again as one of the leading factors in 
Wisconsin announced this week that 
effective the first of April fancy kraut 
will cost $1.30 for 303s, $1.42% for 2s, 
$1.80 for 2%s, and $6.00 for tens. Very 
little good kraut is being offered and 
most shipments consist of orders apply- 
ing against contracts placed some time 
ago. Higher prices are slowing the 
movement of kraut at the retail level 
but it is doubtful if present supplies 
will be sufficient. 


CITRUS—One of the largest factors 
in Florida reports the canning of both 
sections and juice will end much sooner 
than anticipated. The fruit is just not 
there and now that Valencias are avail- 
able the concentrators will be making 
heavy inroads into supplies available for 
canning. In the face of such reports the 
market remains firm at $2.75 for fancy 
orange, $2.50 for blend and $2.25 for 
grayefruit. Fancy sections are offered 
at $1.75 for 303s, $1.50 for 2s and $4.20 
for 5s while citra salad is bringing $1.90 
for 303s and $5.50 for 5s. 


SALMON — Supplies are dwindling 
and prices are firm to higher with indi 
cations pinks will soon be sold up com- 
pletely. The trade here are resisting the 
$20.00 price on tall pinks but at least one 
canner has advanced the price to $21.00. 
After the price has definitely gone up or 
supplies are completely sold up, buyers 
here will probably be anxious to buy at 
$20.00. In the meantime, fancy reds are 
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holding at $27.00 for talls with some fac- 
tors asking more. Chums are still in 
fairly good supply with quotations rang- 
ing from $15.00 to $16.00 for talls 
depending on quality. 


TUNA—Although the trade are stil! 
unconcerned, tuna canners are worried 
about the present situation on raw stock 
as the catch so far this season is any- 
thing but good. However, the season is 
early and the industry is hoping fish 
receipts will shortly come up to normal. 
Prices remain unchanged but firm. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been a noticeable increase in the in- 
quiries for California fruits, particularly 
tens, as the trade are slowly waking up 
to the fact that supplies, with the excep- 
tion of pears, is shorter than had been 
thought. From reports received here, 
the recent freeze did not cause much 
damage but it just added to an already 
tightening situation. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Light Rain Brings Relief—Canners Adding 
Freezing Lines—Combing Market For Cock- 
tail—Lowering Differential Between Cling 
And Elberta Peaches—Citrus Dull—Spinach 
Packs Underway—Asparagus Movement En- 
couraging—Salmon Deals. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 19, 1953 


THE SITUATION —A light rain 
broke California’s record winter dry 
spell and greatly benefitted crops, but 
no section of the State has had rainfall 
to date that nears last season’s mark. 
There have been no further frosts and 
damage from the one early in the month 
was not widespread, according to field 
reports. The canned foods market con- 
tinues to improve in strength, with 
stocks in many lines quite closely sold 
up, and shipping is going ahead at a 
better-than expected pace. Some items 
in tomato products continue to be sold 
at close to cost, or less, but it would seem 
that the bottom on these was reached a 
few weeks ago. The canning of spring 
spinach is just getting under way, but 
the fresh market is still absorbing all 
offerings of asparagus. 


FROZEN FOOD DEVELOPMENTS 
—California canners are watching with 
pardonable interest developments in the 
frozen food field and more and more can- 
ners are adding this item to their lines. 
Figures compiled by the Western Frozen 
Food Packers Association indicate the 
1952 pack of frozen fruits was the larg- 
est in the history of the industry, with 
vegetables making a similar showing. 
The frozen pack of fruits, 94,569,943 
pounds was more than ten _ million 
pounds larger than that of 1951, with 
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strawberries the largest item at more 
than 58,000,000 pounds and freestone 
peaches next in line. The vegetable pack 
amounted to 243,104,694 pounds, or more 
than 43,000,000 pounds larger than that 
of the previous year. The largest single 
item was broccoli, which is canned in 
but small quantities. Next in line was 
Fordhook Lima beans, with spinach in 
third place. 


COCKTAIL—There has been quite a 
combing of the market during the past 
couple of weeks for some items in fruit 
cocktail, with special emphasis on No. 
10s, but orders have not been filled in 
full. Fancy grade seems to have moved 
out first and some buyers who have been 
holding out for this are now willing to 
accept choice. Some sales of No. 2%s 
choice during the week have been re- 
ported at $3.10, but more business seems 
to have been done at $3.20. 


PEACHES — An excellent movement 
of cling peaches is reported with stocks 
getting down to a point which suggests 
that any carryover into the new season 
will be a light one. This is one of the 
more important items that is selling at 
higher prices than those named last fall. 
And here, too, the number 10 size seems 
to be in the lightest supply. Some fancy 
halves have sold of late at $10.50 and 
choice at $9.75, with solid pack pie 
halves at $8.70. Elberta peaches are 
moving at well below last fall’s prices, 
suggesting that too great a differential 
between freestones and clings has been 
quoted. Fancy No. 2% halves in Elber- 
tas are moving at $3.20-$3.35, with 
choice quoted at $2.75 by some canners. 


CITRUS—The movement of citrus in 
this market is anything but brisk, the 
trade evidently considering prices too 
high. Orange juice is quoted at $1.15 
for No. 2s and $2.50 for 46-oz., with 
grapefruit juice priced at $1.00 and 
$2.15-$2.20 for these sizes, respectively. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
getting under way this week on a lim- 
ited scale and should soon be quite gen- 
eral. The recent rain refreshed the 
growing crop, but more is needed to 
insure quality and quantity. There has 
been a brisk movement of spot stocks in 
recent weeks, so the carryover will be 
lighter than seemed likely. Prices on 
new pack promise to be about the same 
as those that have been prevailing on 
spot of late, or around $1.30 for No. 2, 
$1.60 for No. 2% and $5.00-$5.25 for 
No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS — The movement 0! 
asparagus in recent weeks has been mos' 
encouraging and the carry-over into the 
new season will not be especially heavy. 
A long season was promised for this 
crop when early cuttings began comin: 
onto the fresh market shortly after the 
first of the year, but the long dry spel’, 
winds and cold weather then retarde:| 
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growth and canning may get under way 
later than usual, instead of earlier. Can- 
ners are hoping that opening prices can 
be held down to about the 1952 lists. 


SALMON—While the market for can- 
ned salmon in general remains largely 
without change from the standpoint of 
demand and price, one or two of the 
larger packers have been making spe- 
cial deals in which the price of Alaska 
reds has been lowered $2.00 a case. This 
fish has been priced from $26.00 to 
$30.00 a case and the reductions have 
been in the higher brackets. Sales dur- 
ing the week have been made in this 
range: Medium red talls, $20.00-$21.00; 
halves, $12.00-$13.00; pinks tall, $20.00- 
$21.00, and chums tall, $16.00. 


SQUID — Canned squid, of southern 
California pack, has been sold during the 
week at $3.85 to $4.00 a case, following 
a long period during which the price has 
been quite uniformly $4.50. Almost all 
of this fish is exported. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Continental Can Company, originator of 
the equipment. 

This machine, known as the FMC No. 
18 Pre-Vacuumizing Syruper, (PVS), is 
designed to provide a more uniform fill, 
less waste, compact higher speed lines, 
and more rapid syrup penetration. When 
used in conjunction with a Vacuum 
Closer, usually the steam flow type, the 
PVS eliminates the conventional exhaust- 
box and gravity syruper combination 
with resultant savings in floor space and 
substantial savings in exhausting steam 
requirements. 

As a can enters the Syruper from the 
filler, it is positioned under a valve 
where a suction action removts air from 
the can, liberating air that may be 
trapped within the cavities and pockets 
of the food product. Upon completion 
of this pre-vacuumizing function, syrup 
from the supply tank of the machine is 
admitted in the can and a final vacuum- 
izing is introduced to remove residual 
air while the can is being filled to a defi- 
nite head space. The can is then vented 
to atmosphere and ejected from the 
Syruper. 

The speed of the machine ranges up to 
275 cpm, depending ‘on can size. It can 
be built to handle can sizes from 211 to 
404 in diameter by 300 to 704 in height. 
A “No-Can, No-Fill” device is furnished 
on the Syruper, and a vacuum and syrup 
trap tank is provided to reclaim any 
syrup that may be pulled over in the 
vacuum line. An evacuator pump serves 
to retrieve the syrup from the trap tank 
and return it to the supply tank. 

The valve assembly is so designed that 
the valve plate and valve wear plate can 


be quickly removed for cleaning or 
replacing. 
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BAILMENT CONTRACT UPHELD 
IN WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court last 
week handed down its decision in the 
case of Cash Crops Co-operative vs. 
Green Giant Co., and held that the Co-op 
was not entitled to require the canning 
company to withhold membership dues 
of growers who were co-op members, in 
view of the fact that the Green Giant 
Company’s grower contract was not a 
sale contract. In its decision the court 
said in part: 


“By its contract the company pro- 
fessed and intended to retain owner- 
ship of the seed and of the new crop 
into which the seed was transformed 
by the process of growth. If this 
ownership was satisfactory to the con- 
tracting parties, we see no reason why 
they may not so agree and have their 
agreement effective in the absence of 
some statutory prohibition. We have 
found no statute and have not been 
referred to any which says that the 
parties may not make a valid agree- 
ment that one of them contribute seed 
and the other land and labor and that 
title to the seed and the crop which 
grows from it shall be retained by the 
former. None of our previous deci- 
sions hold that such an agreement for 
the retention of title is invalid. Two 
of them expressly recognize the valid- 
ity and effectiveness of such reserva- 
tion. (Citation) 


Since title to the peas from seed to 
harvest was reserved in the company, 
they could not be sold to the company 
by the grower and their delivery and 
the compensation for growing them 
was unaffected by the contract of the 
co-operative with its members or by 
Section 185.08(5) Stats., both of which 
are limited by their own terms to 
transactions involving a purchase by 
the company and a sale by the mem- 


“We are unable to agree with the 
learned trial court that when the par- 
ties have expressly stipulated that a 
crop shall belong to the one from 
whose seed it is grown, nevertheless in 
fact it belongs to the one on whose 
land it is planted and that the parties 
have a contract of executory sale 
which they did not intend to make. 
Nor can we agree that even if the 
grower did not have title and thus 
could not sell the crop to the company, 
it was ‘essentially’ a sale and as such 
is governed by Section 185.08(5) 
Stats. That section deals with sales 
only. Unless there is a sale it cannot 
apply. There was no sale here. 


“We are compelled to reverse the 
judgment. Judgment reversed and 
case remanded with directions to enter 
judgment dismissing the complaint.” 


CONTINENTAL WINS 
“OUTSTANDING (WAR BOND) 
ACHIEVEMENT” 


General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board, Continental Can Company, 
and former U. S. Military governor in 
Germany, has received a citation from 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
company’s “outstanding achievement” in 
more than doubling its employee payroll 
savings participation for the regular 
purchase of U. S. Defense Bonds, during 
a recent company-wide campaign. 

The citation was presented to General 
Clay by Edward F. Bartelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasurery, in behalf of 
Secretary George M. Humphrey, at 
Continental Can headquarters in New 
York. 

Mr. Bartelt said the company‘s cam- 
paign was “outstanding in view of the 
fact that it increased employee payroll 
savings participation from 4,110 to 9,729, 
for a gain of more than 136 percent.” 

“The 5,619 new savers,” Mr. Bartelt 
declared, “will mean a minimum annual 
increase of $1,348,000 in Defense Bond 
purchases through the payroll savings 
plan. This will boost total Continental 
Can employee purchases of Bonds to 
more than $2,334,000 annually.” 


RHODES SUCCEEDS de STAUTE 
AS CFDA HEAD 


J. B. Rhodes, a foremost pioneer in the 
retailer-owned wholesale grocery move- 
ment, has been elected president of the 
Cooperative Food Distributors of Amer- 
ica (CFDA). CFDA is the trade asso- 
ciation for the nation’s retailer-owned 
and cooperative wholesale groups. 


Mr. Rhodes has for many years been 
prominent in food circles, especially as 
Secretary-Manager of the Associated 
Grocers, Seattle, Washington, a CFDA 
affiliate. 

Mr. Rhodes succeeds, as president, E. 
G. deStaute who has held that post for 
two years and was for five years, Chair- 
man of the Board. On several occasions 
during the convention, Mr. deStaute was 
given great recognition for his contribu- 
tion of time and energy in aiding the 
establishing of CFDA as a foremost in- 
dustry representative. He remains a 
member of the Board of Directors, as 
well as now holding the position of past- 
president: 

Other CFDA officers elected were: 
First Vice-President, J. C. Conreux, 
Associated Gro., St. Louis, Missouri; 
Second Vice-President, William A. Dalon, 
Wyoming Valley Distr. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Joseph G. Foy, Grand Rapids 
Wholesale Gro. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: William A. Dalon, Chairman; 
J. C. Conreux, and Campbell Stewart, 
Certified Grocers of California. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 2 .-3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2....... ..3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, Pic......... 1.806 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, StTRINGLEsSS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 NO. BOB 1.60-1.70 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 
Ex 5 SV. 1.45 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut Gr., No. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10............ 8.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1 


BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, — 
Midlovent, Fy. 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .774% 
1.1714-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Cut, fey., No. 1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.1214-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
Bo. “Whole, 20/0 1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct....... 1.15 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.221%4-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303...........—— 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Texas, Fcy., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 303............... a. 17% 
No. 10 9.50 
CORN— 
EAST 
Fey., Gold, W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
‘ey. Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.85-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 


CANNED 


Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 


Minwest 


W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02.........1. 


Ex. Std., 1 30-1. 
No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1.05 
1.40-1.55 


.9.75-10.00 
Ex. Std., No B0-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 308 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 3038..........0 1.70 
PEAS 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 303...... 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 


1.35 


No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
OP) 12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.... 1.62% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
40-1.421% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.25-1.30 
Nom. 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303..........000 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303..............1.45-1.55 
No. 1 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 Leics 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.85-1.42%4 
No. 10 — 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., Unegr., No. 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.421% 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 .... 6.00 
No. 303 1.27% 
No. 10 ...... 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.25 
1.60 
-1.05-1.10 


1,25-1.30 
No. 2% 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 


Texas, Pay., Mo, 10... 


1.45-1.60 - 


FOOD PRICES 


SWEET POTATOES 


Md., No. 246, Fey., Sy. 3.25 
12.00-12.50 
2.05 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No, 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
New York, Poy... Mas 2.30 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Fey., No. 2 2.10 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.45-1.471% 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 21% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 1.80-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 3038 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.00 
-10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......2...00 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Pops; 12086, Me. 95 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.75-1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
-9.00-9.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif.. Fey., No. 303 1.55 
Choice, No. 303 1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.40 
No, 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
Water, Mo. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 70-3. 75 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
12.50-12.75 
Choice No. 1 .. 2.07 Y4-2.10 
3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
2.85-3.00 
No. 10 .... 10.50 
Choice, No. 2.70-2.75 
9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. Bib. 8.70 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%%........3.20-3.35 
Choice, No. 2% 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. ......000+8 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
1.95-2.00 
3.00-3.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 2% 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 24% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 02. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.30 
46 02. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 OZ. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.35-2.60 
46 oz. 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........26.00-28.00 
17.50-18.50) 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-21.00) 
Pink, "Tal, 20.00-21.0") 
Y's 11.00-12.0) 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............16.00-16.5)) 
y's 8.50-9.0) 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Maine, Oil 7.5) 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)........ —- 
TUNA—PeEr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-15.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......18.25-13.50 
Chunks and Filakes........ 12.00-12.50 
Grated 9.60 
March 23, 1953 
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